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QuiNCY, July 8, 1869. 
Deab Sir: 

I take great pleasure in communicating to you the enclosed Resolution, 
fully assured that an Address so entirely in harmony with the true spirit of the occa- 
sion, and of the great events then commemorated, deserves the warmest thanks of all 
who were so fortunate as to hear it; and I sincerely hope, that by assenting to its 
publication, you will enable the public to profit by the valuable sentiments which it 

embodies. 

I am, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

HENRY LUNT, 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 
Col. CHARLES F. ADAMS, Jr. 



At a meeting of the Committee of Arrangements for the celebration of the Fourth 
of July, 1869, holden at the Selectmen's Room on Wednesday evening, July 7, it was 
unanimously 

Votedt That the thanks of this Committee, as well as of the whole community, 
are due to Col. Cha&les Francis Adams, Jr., for the very able, eloquent and impres- 
sive Address delivered by him before the citizens of Quincy on Monday last ; — and 
that in furtherance of the expressed wish of the audience then present, a copy of the 
same be respectfully requested for publication. 

Votedy That the Chairman be requested to carry into effect the above Resolution. 

HENRY LTJNT, Chairman. 
C. H. Curtis, Secretary, 

Qitincy, July 7* 1869. 



Quincy, July 12, 1869. 
Henry Lunt, Esq., 

Chairman^ S^c. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 8th instant, enclosing a copy of the Resolutions of your 
Committee of Arrangements, has been received. I feel much gratified at the appro- 
bation you express of my effort on the dth, and enclose you a copy of it, as you 
request. 

To prevent any undue weight attaching to my utterances, I will take this opportu- 
nity to observe, that, in so far as I am aware, they reflect in no degree, either directly 
or indirectly, the sentiments of any one but myself. 

With great respect, &c., 

CHARLES F. ADAMS, Jr. 
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ADDRESS. 



I HOLD in my hand a letter dated the 23d of June, 1793. 
It was written by John Quiney Adams, then a young man of six 
and twenty, to his brother, Thomas Boylston Adams, at the 
time a student of law in Philadelphia. Both he who wrote it 
and he who received it are long since dead ; and the first, an aged 
man of over eighty, we laid beside his father beneath the walls 
of this church now one and twenty years ago. A few short 
lines from this letter I shall put in the forefront of my address, 
that they may cover up with you my own shortcomings ; for to 
me within the last few days this passage has possessed a peculiar 
force and meaning. 

"I have an oration to deliver on the 4th of next month, as you 
know. I have written and committed it to memory, and am 
thoroughly disgusted with it. While I was writing, I thought 
myself quite brilliant as I advanced ; and was pleasing myself 
with future applauses at almost every sentence that issued from 
my pen. Now it appears to me a mass of dull common-place, 
composed of stale facts, hacknied sentiments, veteran similes and 
trite allusions, with scarce a single gleam of originality, shooting 
through the solid darkness of the composition. The humble 
merits of the average of similar performances are now my great- 
est consolation. However indifferent my execution, I shall not 
easily place myself in a style of inferiority upon comparison." 

If such were the trials of the 4th of July orator in 1793, what 
must they be now? The Declaration which has just been so 
well read to you was but seventeen years old, — comparatively 



speaking, the ink with which it was written was not yet dry. 
Since then, upon a moderate computation, seventy thousand 
orators have celebrated our national birthday with eloquence of 
every conceivable description, and each single orator has racked 
his brain for something new or culled his choicest flowers of 
rhetoric to make the old appear attractive. It is useless, there- 
fore, to try on an occasion like this to be original ; it is out of 
place to try to be profound, — it only remains then to try to be 
natural and to give utterance as best we may to such thoughts 
as spontaneously suggest themselves to us. I shall attempt, 
therefore, at this time no formal oration, — ^I shall offer you 
nothing that is elaborate or carefully prepared. The day must 
inspire the orator, and you must have patience with the address. 
And yet our reflections on this day, — or, at least, my reflec- 
tions, — are not wholly those which inspired my seventy or eighty 
thousand predecessors. The 4th of July is a day peculiar and 
sacred in our calendars even as it was in those of our fathers. Six 
years ago on this anniversary we, — and not only we who stood upon 
the scarred and furrowed field of battle, but you and our whole 
country were drawing breath after the struggle of Gettysburg. 
For three long days we had stood the strain of conflict, and now, 
at last, when the nation's birthday dawned, the shattered rebel 
columns had sullenly withdrawn from our front, and we drew 
that long breath of deep relief which none have ever drawn who 
have not passed in safety through the shock of doubtful battle. 
Nor was our country gladdened then by news from Gettysburg 
alone. The army that day twined noble laurel garlands round 
the proud brow of the mother land. Vicksburg was, thereafter, 
to be forever associated with the Declaration of Independence, 
and the glad anniversary rejoicings as they rose from every town 
and village and city of the loyal North mingled with the last 
sullen echoes that died away from our cannon over the Cemetery 
Ridge, and were answered by glad shouts of victory from the far 
Southwest. To all of us of this generation, — and especially to 
such of us as were ourselves part of those great events, — this 
celebration, therefore, now has and must ever retain a special 
significance. It belongs to us, as well as to our fathers. As 
upon this day ninety-three years ago this nation was brought 
into existence through the efforts of others, so, upon this day six 



years ago, I am disposed to believe, through our own efforts, it 
dramatically touched the climax of its great argument. 

The time that has since elapsed enables us now to look back 
and to see things in their true proportions. ' \Ve begin to realize 
that the years we have so recently passed through, though we 
did not appreciate it at the time, were the heroic years of American 
history. Now that their passionate excitement is over, it is 
pleasant to dwell upon them, — to recall the rising of a great 
people, — the call to arms as it boomed from our hill tops and 
clashed from our steeples, — ^the eager patriotism of that fierce 
April which kindled new sympathies in every bosom, which 
caused the miser to give freely of his wealth, the wife with eager 
hands to pack the knapsack of her husband, and mothers, with 
eyes glistening with tears of pride, to look out upon the glisten- 
ing bayonets of their boys ; — then came the frenzy of impatience 
and the defeat entailed upon us by rashness and inexperience, 
before our nation settled down, solidly and patiently, to its work, 
determined to save itself from destruction ; — and then followed 
the long weary years of doubt and mingled fear and hope, until 
at last that day came six years ago which we now celebrate,— 
the day which saw the flood-tide of rebellion reach high-water 
mark, whence it never after ceased to recede. At the moment, 
probably, none of us, either at home or at the seat of war, 
realized the grandeur of the situation, — the dramatic power of 
the incidents, or the Titanic nature of the conflict. To you who 
were at home, — mothers, fathers, wives, sisters, brothers, citi- 
zens of the common country if nothing else, — the agony of 
suspense, the anxiety, the joy and, too often, the grief which was 
to know no end, which marked the passage of those days, left, 
little either of time or inclination to dwell upon aught save the 
horrid reality of the drama. To others, who more immediately 
participated in those great events, the daily vexations and annoy- 
ances, — ^the hot and dusty day, — the sleepless, anxious night, ^- 
the rain upon the unsheltered bivouac, — the dead lassitude which 
succeeded the excitement of action, — the cruel orders which 
recognized no fatigue and made no allowance for labors under- 
gone, — all these small trials of the soldier's life made it possible 
to but few to realize the grandeur of the drama in which they 
were playing a part. Yet we were not wholly oblivious of it. 
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Now and then I come across strange evidences of this in turning 
over the leaves of the few weather-stained, dog-eared volumes 
which jyere the c ompanions of my life in camp^ The title page of 
one bears witness to the fact that it was my companion at 
Gettysburg, and in it I recently found some lines of Browning's 
noble poem of Saul marked and altered to express my sense of 
our situation, and bearing date upon this very 5th of July. The 
poet had described in them the fall of snow in the spring time 
from a mountain, under which nestled a valley ; the altering of a 
few words made them well describe the approach of our army to 
Gettysburg. 

** Fold on fold, all at once, we crowd thundrously down to your feet, 
** And there fronts you, stark, black but alive yet, your army of old 
** With its rents, the successive bequeathing of conflicts untold, 
** Yea ! — each harm got in fighting your battles, each furrow and scar 
** Of its head thrust twixt you and the tempest, — all hail ! here we are ! " 

And there we were, indeed, and then and there was enacted 
such a celebration as I hope may never again be witnessed there 
or elsewhere on another 4th of July. Even as I stand here 
before you, through the lapse of years and the shifting expe- 
riences of the recent past, visions and memories of those days 
rise thick and fast before me. We did indeed crowd thundrously 
down to their feet ! Of the events of those three terrible days I 
may speak with feeling and yet with modesty, for small indeed 
was the part which those with whom I served were called upon 
to play. When those great bodies of infantry drove together in 
the crash of battle, the clouds of cavalry which had hitherto 
covered up their movements were swept aside to the flanks. 
Our work for the time was done, nor had it been an easy or 
a pleasant work. The road to Gettysburg had been paved with 
our bodies and watered with our blood. Three weeks before, in 
the middle days of June, I, a Captain of Cavalry, had taken the 
field at the head of one hundred mounted men, the joy and pride 
of my life. Through twenty days of almost incessant conflict 
the hand pf death had been heavy upon us, and now, upon the 
eve of Gettysburg, thirty-four of the hundred only remained, and 
our cpmrades were dead on the field of battle, or languishing in 
hospitals , or prisoners in the hands of the enemy . Six brave young 



fellows we had buried in one grave where they fell on the heights 
of Aldie. It was late on the evening of the first of July, that 
there came to us rumors of heavy fighting at Gettysburg, near 
forty miles away. The regiment happened then to be detached, 
and its orders for the second were to move in the rear of Sedg- 
w^ick's corps and see that no man left the column. All that day 
we marched to the sound of the cannon ; Sedgwick, very grim and 
stern, was pressing forward his tired men, and we soon saw that 
for once there would be no stragglers from the ranks. As 
the day grew old and as we passed rapidly up from the rear to 
the head of the hurrying column, the roar of battle grew more 
distinct, 'until at last we crowned a hill and the contest broke 
upon iis. Across the deep valley, some two miles away, we 
could see the white smoke of the bursting shells, while below the 
sharp incessant rattle of the musketry told of the fierce struggle 
that was going on. Before us ran the straight, white, dusty 
road, choked with artillery, ambulances, caissons, ammunition 
trains, all pressing forward to the field of "battle, while mixed 
among them, their bayonets gleaming through the dust like 
wavelets on a river of steel, tired, foot-sore, hungry, thirsty, 
begrimed with sweat and dust, the gallant infantry of Sedgwick's 
corps hurried to the sound of the cannon as men might have 
flocked to a feast. Moving rapidly forward, we crossed the 
brook which runs so prominently across the map of the field of 
battle and halted on its further side to await our orders. Hardly 
had I dismounted from my horse when, looking back, I saw that 
the head of the column had reached the brook, and deployed and 
halted on its other bank, and already the stream was filled with 
naked men shouting with pleasure as they washed off the sweat 
of their long day's march. Even as I looked, the noise of the 
battle grew louder, and soon the symptoms of movement were 
evident. The rappel was heard, the bathers hurriedly clad 
themselves, the ranks were formed, and the sharp, quick snap of 
the percussion caps told us the men were preparing their weapons 
for action. Almost immediately a general officer rode rapidly to 
the front of the line, addressed to it a few brief energetic words, 
the short sharp order to move by the flank was given, followed 
immediately by the " double quick," the officer placed himself at 
the head of the column, and that brave infantry which had 
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marched almost forty miles since the setting of yesterday's sun, — 
which during that day had hardly known either sleep, or food, or 
rest, or shelter from the July heat, — now, as the shadows grew 
long, hurried forward on the run to take its place in the front of 
battle and to bear up the reeling fortunes of the day. 

It is said that at the crisis of Solferino, Marshal McMahon 
appeared with his corps upon the field of battle, his men having 
run for seven miles. We need not go abroad for examples of 
endurance and soldierly bearing. The achievement of Sedgwick 
and the brave Sixth Corps, as they marched upon the field of 
Gettysburg on that second day of July, far excels the vaunted 
efforts of the French Zouaves. 

Twenty-four hours later we stood on that same ground, — 
many dear friends had yielded up their young lives during the 
hours which had elapsed, but, though twenty thousand fellow 
creatures were wounded or dead around us, though the flood 
gates of heaven seemed open and the torrents fell upon the quick 
and the dead, yet the elements seemed electrified with a certain 
magnetic influence of victory, and, as the great army sank down 
overwearied in its tracks, it felt that the crisis and danger was 
passed, — that Gettysburg was immortal. 

May I not then well express the hope that never again may we 
or ours be called upon so to celebrate this anniversary. And 
yet now that the passionate hopes and fears of those days are all 
over, — now that the grief which can never be forgotten is 
softened and modified by the soothing hand of time, — now that 
the distracting doubts and untold anxieties are buried and almost 
forgotten, we love to remember the gathering of the hosts, — to 
hear again in memory the shock of battle, and to wonder at the 
magnificence of the drama. The passion and the excitement is 
gone and we can look at the work we have done and pronounce 
upon it. I do not fear the sober second judgment. Our work 
was a good work, — it was well done, and it was done thoroughly. 
Some one has said — "Happy is the people which has no his- 
tory." Not so ! — As it is better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all, so it i» better to have lived greatly, 
even though we have suffered greatly, than to have passed a long 
life of inglorious ease. ' Our generation, — yes ! we ourselves 
'have been a part of great things. We have suffered greatly and 
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greatly rejoiced ; — we have drunk deep of the cup of joy and of ) 
sorrow ; — we have tasted the agony of defeat and we have supped ' 
full with the pleasures of victory. We have proved ourselves 
equal to great deeds, and have learnt what qualities were in us, 
which, in more peaceful times, we ourselves did not suspect. 

Those times, however, are now over and have passed into 
history. The period of the commonplace has again succeeded to 
the days of the heroic. As we turn, therefore, from these K 
exciting memories of the past to the more alluring realities which 
surround us, we realize one useful purpose to which the celebra- 
tion of this anniversary, — this double anniversary of birth an<J _ 
preservation from great danger, — may be turned. /^It may be f\ 
made a day of reckoning. As we remember the efforts through 
which our fathers founded, and those other efforts through which 
we have preserved the common country, — as we remember with 
gratitude, how, under favor of an over-seeing Providence, the 
freedom we enjoy was won by suffering and has been preserved 
through suffering, — it is also well that on this day we should call 
ourselves to account and consider what we are now doing to 
perpetuate the great legacy we have received. This day of all 
days should be for us a day of reflection as well as of exultation. 

Let us then look a little into the course of events and tne 
spirit of our times, since peace was restored within our borders, 
and, while judging of the past, draw inferences in regard to the P^ 
future. OEls now more than four years since any armed hand 
has been raised in rebellion within the limits of this broad land. 
How have we in that period demeaned ourselves ? — Have we 
held out the olive branch since we sheathed the sword ? — Have 
we proved ourselves conquerors in peace as well as in war ? — He 
who ruleth his spirit is greater than he who taketh a city ; — ^We , 
have taken many cities, have we ruled our own spirits as well? i ^ 
These are momentous questions, and when our country and 
generation shall stand as the republics of Greece and Rome now 
do at the bar of posterity, the answers we shall give to these 
questions will, not least of all, affect the verdict to be rendered^^^. / 
For myself I glory in one* answer which is already recorded. 
I glory in it more than in our victory at Gettysburg ; — more than 
in the memory of our triumphal march through the streets of \ 
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burning Eichmond. Our hands are not stained with civil blood. 
Our country and our generation alone among the sons of recorded 
men have emerged from deadly civil strife and refused to exact 
that vengeance which is wrecked through the scaffold and the 
gallows. No bloody assizes disgraced our triumph ; — no crowded 
prison or vengeful confiscation is a blot forever upon our scut- 
cheon. We have a right to glory in this memory, and to hold 

\ high our heads before our brother men as we make this boast. 

! The provocation was not wanting ; — nay, it existed for us as few 

l^haye felt it hefoxsuj We all remember the national agony which 
was mixed with the joy of our victory ; — the gall which was poured 
into our cup of triumph. We remember how the beloved Presi- 
dent who had guided our destinies during the dark and evil days 
was murdered before our eyes just as the light had 'dawned. What 
mattered it that the foul deed was not matured in rebel councils, 
— was not wrought by one who had worn the rebel grey ! — Masses, 
it is said, do not reason, and then as now each man knew that it 
was the spirit of the rebellion which had nerved the hand of the 
Northern murderer. The victim too was within our grasp ; — 
the so-called President of the so-called Confederacy had not 
surrendered himself to us — he had not come like a Coriolanus or 
a Napoleon and sat himself down on our hearthstone a suppliant 
before a gener(Mis enemy ;— he was the captive of our bow and 
our spear ; — he nad no claims on our generosity — none on our 
mercy. Then I feel sure took place the noblest event of our 
history ; — a great victory of peace was won. We spared the 
victim. No servile judge strained any point of law, — no packed 
jury returned a vindictive verdict, — no lawless mob broke down 
a prison door, — but every safeguard which the lawyer's cunning 
has thrown around the meanest criminal was jealously secured to 
the great traitor, and finally he walked forth through his prison 
doors a free man, smitten only forever with the blighting curse of 
an injured and forgiving people. Could I stand at the bar of 
posterity as representing my own age and nation, I would boldly 

. put in this single fact and upon it demand a verdict. 

Let us pass on in the record. Have we fulfilled in the hours 
of peace the great pledges which were wrung from us in the 
agony of our danger? — Again may we claim the favorable judg- 
ment of history? — As we reflect on this subject, there rises 
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before us the sad story of that unfortunate race which is with us, 
but not of us, — which has played so great and so unworthy a 
part in the drama of our history. The African could not help 
himself, — he could not compel the redemption of our pledges, — 
he could but rely on our generosity and senseof^ abstract right^ 
He might well have been made the victim. ^ He could so easily 
and so safely have been offered up as the burnt offering of recon- 
ciliation, — the pledge of returning brotherly love. Is there any 
promise we ever made to the black man, — no matter under what 
duress or sharp strain of necessity, — no matter how much or 
how little we received in return back from the emancipated 
bondsman, — is there any pledge which remains unredeemed 
either in the letter or in the spirit ? — ^Here again we may stand 
at the bar of history with head erect. 

After a savage war, — a war the horrors of which this genera- 
tion will never forget, — we found three million of enemies, liable 
to confiscation of goods if not to a traitor's death, prostrate at 
our feet. How have we borne ourselves towards them? — ^In 
what spirit have we dealt with them ? — Have we tempered justice 
with mercj_?;:^Ancl on this^ subject I feel that I speak as one 
without prejudice. Not seldom have I differed greatly, almost 
angrily, from those into whose hands devolved the responsibility 
of acting on these subjects. I have often felt myself in opposi- 
tion. I have frequently in my own place indulged in strong 
criticism, — sometimes, I fear, in hasty criticism. Perfection, 
however, is not given to the action of masses any more than to 
that of individuals, and the work must at length be judged as a 
whole. As time throws its veil over the record of the last few 
years, — as passions subside and events assume their true propor- 
tions, we shall look at matters, which are now too recent to be 
calmly judged, with different eyes. In place, for instance, of a 
reckless majority, savage at the loss of their prey, yelling on 
their party blood-hounds upon a few independent judges, who^ 
respecting their oaths, had pronounced an unpopular verdict,) we 
shall hereafter recognize only the great fact that the nation bowed 
to the law, and, the object of an unprecedented popular odium, a 
chief magistrate who had shocked every sense of decency and 
humiliated every citizen, — who was hated by the party in uncon- 
trolled power and respected by no one, — that this magistrate was 
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retained in office without a breath of resistance simply because 
one vote was lacking to convict him according to law. We may 
surely claim that this great episode will not discredit us in 
history. J It will be the same with other things. Details vanish 
before^tEe touch of time ; leading facts only remain. The low 
speech of the demagogue appealing to vulgar passions and 
/ exhorting to acts of vengeance is forgotten, — the great fact 

/ remains that he spoke in vain. The angry crimination and 

recrimination, — the vindictive attack and foolish reply, — ^the par- 
tizan language on one side and on the other are ever forgotten 
where they do not result in overt acts of evil. So it will be in 
this case. Taken as a whole, as the record of a people and not 
of a party, we can see that certain leading results of the last five 
years have passed into history. They cannot but go far to 
justify our conduct in the eyes of posterity. Our policy has 
never been cruel^JTfo uprising of our vanquished and high- 
spirited opponents has proclaimed to the world the existence of 
harsh measures of repression, — ^no Poland or Vendee or Hungary 
or Venetia blots our map ; — State after State of the late Confed- 
eracy has wheeled into line ;-J-our most severe demand has been, 
— not indemnity, not ransom, not victims, nothing of all that 
which history and precedent would have justified us in exacting, 
but simply that our erring sisters would not oppress those whom 
we had made freej To-day it is a conceded fact that the South 
is more prosperous than ever before, — that the " lost cause " is a 
cause lost indeed, — that peace reigns within our borders. It is 
such results as these which history records. You cannot cavil or 
pick faults at the bar of posterity. By their works ye shall 
know them, and our generation must stand, and I confidently 
believe, need not fear to stand on the results of its workings. 

May we not then with confidence claim that the victories of 
the last five years are mqre glorious than those of the five years 
preceding. — Who tjan say that we have not spared the conquered ? 
— ^Who can say that we have not protected the oppressed?—. 
Have we not yielded obedience to the laws ? — ^May we not on 
this point summon the President of the rebel Confederacy and a 
President of the Republic, both unwilling witnesses, to appear at 
the bar of posterity, each of whom must say that whatever might 
be his crimes, whatever might be his misdemeanors, yet, as long 
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as he was protected by the utmost, letter of the law, he could not 
point to any lawless act. That we have not been cruel or 
oppressive was not because we lacked either the temptation or the 
opportunity. These are leading facts, — facts which history must 
record, and upon them must she render a verdict. 

To every picture there is shadow as well as coloring. As 
regards those great leading features of policy upon which each 
generation must present itself for judgment, I do not think that we 
have aught to fear. Yet our situation is not without its dangers, 
and the future is no more free from causes of serious alarm than 
was the past. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and there 
is more danger from the insidious poison of corruption than in the 
armed hand of rebellion. Events move rapidly. In these days 
of the telegraph and steam-engine, a century of the lives of our 
grandfathers is concentrated within the compass of one revolving 
year. Changes which formerly demanded a generation of work- 
ing, earnest men to bring them about, are now wrought between 
the budding and the fall of the leaf. We Ivid best look to it, 
then, for evil as well as good is rapidly maturing. 

Every period of mental or material perturbation is followed by 
a great quickening of forces. We see it in nature, — ^we see it in 
men. So the recent war has been followed by this time of rapid 
growth. Within these nine years just completed, as we have 
been lavish of our best, so we have displayed some of our worst 
qualities. The time has been prolific of knaves as well as of 
heroes,— of evil as well as of good. We have drifted from our 
moorings, and every crude theory, — every unfledged reformer, 
— every half-crazed fanatic has been sure of a sympathizing 
audience and an earnest backing. All this will pass away and 
need cause us no alarm ; — not so with the dishonest, demoralizing 
influences which have here found their seed*-time and harvest. 
They must remain to perplex, perhaps to overwhelm our descen- 
dants. This country is no longer a sparsely settled land of 
simple habits ; — it has passed out of the earlier stages of civiliza- 
tion with all their security from danger and freedom from want, 
into the phases of later .development in which extremes are ever 
found in closest proximity, — where ignorance crouches under the 
eaves of your colleges, where poverty skulks behind affluence, 
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and squalor crouches at the portals of magnificence. Our future 
is not to be as our past. Centralization is the order of the day 
and centralization breeds corruption and abuses. We see it every- 
where, and everywhere that we see it we may also see, if we only 
choose to look, the rank evils which mingle with its good and 
ever follow in its train, growing with its growth. The Govern- 
ment at Washington draws power away from the individual 
States, and the Government at Washington is an Augean stable 
of abuses. Our great, corporations draw to themselves the 
smaller ones, or crush opposition out of existence, and the great 
corporations are reducing corruption to a science. Our great 
cities are absorbing our country towns, and the records of our 
great cities are ominous of the failure of free institutions. The 
evils that follow centralization must be sought in the centres of 
centralization. Go to Washington, and what do you find ? — ^A 
city of oflice seekers. A mob of scheming, reckless men who 
ravin like wolves around the President and the heads of Depart- 
ments, and snap like hungry hounds at each others' bones, 
while they disgrace our age and our country by a system of 
government founded on what is known as ** rotation in oflSce," 
and illustrated by such maxims as **to the victors belong the 
spoils." Where now is heard that noble utterance of Jefferson — 
** We are all Republicans — we are all Federalists ; " — it is not 
heard in the White House, it is not heard in the Custom House ; 
— more frequently it appears in another rendering to the effect 
that an associated thief is better than an opposing angel. 

Go to New York city, so rapidly becoming at once the heart 
and the brain and the canker spot of the continent. What do 
we find there as indicative of the results of centralization ? — ^Is 
the tone of the market-place and of the exchange, — is the 
character of the city government, — are the morals of the 
people, — is the elevation of public opinion, greater or better 
than heretofore or elsewhere? — ^We all know it is not. The 
sad story need not be retold. Every one knows the history 
of fraud, of depravity and of corruption, which is forever 
recorded against the first city of the continent; — every one 
knows of the morals of the gold-board and stock-exchange, 
where gambling is a recognized pursuit, — every one knows the 
history of those bubble frauds and vast swindling enterprises 
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which seem in their magnitude to be peculiar to our own 
time. 

We had best recognize the truth ; — a new and very terrible 
lion is in our path ;— rwe have overcome one enemy only to 
encounter another. What Juvenal, in the bitterness of his 
satire, exclaimed of imperial Rome, that luxury more savage 
than arms had fallen upon her and avenged a conquered world, 
— this may yet, — will yet be true of us. We are getting to 
pardon everything so it be but gilded by success. Examples of 
this force themselves on the memory ; — they rise unbidden like 
thoughts of evil. Have we not seen unconvicted thieves flinging 
their millions about the stock-exchange, and even proud of their 
own infamy? — Have we not seen the fit inmates of our State 
prisons and inebriate asylums in command of armies and army 
corps and elevated to high civil ftmctions amid the plaudits of ad- 
miring throngs ? — Have we not seen outlawed ruffians appointed 
to execute the sentence of the law on their accomplices in crime, 
while brother ruffians sit upon the bench? — Is this reform? — 
An ancient proverb tells us that all roads lead to Rome ! — It 
may be that they do, but if this road leads there, it is to the 
Rome of the Empire, not to the Rome of the Republic. 

The same tendencies and influences are seen in our party 
politics, — success is the one thing which must be secured, and 
the obedience and discipline which secure success by reducing 
the voter to the level of a machine is the great political virtue. 
If there is, however, one quality which the citizen, who deserves 
the great name of citizen, should endeavor to cultivate, it is the 
quality of independent thought and action in himself and a patient 
respect for it in others. To do his duty to his age and his country 
he should, however obscure may be his position, and however 
limited his sphere of influence, rise above party lines and do his 
own thinking. Our public men, whatever their opinions may be, 
are the property of the whole country and not of a party. The 
loss of these men either by death or failure, or incompetence, or 
ostracism, is a loss to those who oppose as well as to those who 
sustain them. What is sadder than to see an honest citizen, — 
virtuous, even reasonable in his own way, exulting from party 
passion over the downfall of some public man who has proved 
too weak for high position in which he has been placed by 
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fortune, or who has been unable to resist temptation or the 
allurements of a low ambition. Such all of us have witnessed. 
To exult in such a misfortune is to exult in a defeat of our coun- 
try. So, on the other hand is it yet more sad to see, as we often 
see, independence, the best pledge of honesty, stigmatized as a 
political crime. To hear the cry raised, as we have heard it 
raised so recently that it yet rings in our ears, that the deserters 
should be brought to the front to be shot. Shoot men because 
they think for themselves I 

** The times have been, 
** That, when the brains were out, the man would die 
•* And there an end, — " 

and let us hope those times still are, and will ever be, and that when 
any party has raised that infamous cry and has done the deed, 
and those whom it sees fit to call its deserters are shot, — when 
the discipline of faction rules supreme, and all independence of 
political thought is extinguished, — when no appeal lies from the 
decision of the caucus, and the Senate is drilled into a guard- 
room, — then, let us hope that the brains being indeed gone out 
from a party which has inflicted such a wrong on the dignity of 
man and the welfare of the common country, it may "die and 
there an end" and its name be blasted forever. Here to-day we can 
all. Republicans and Democrats, afford to hear these words and 
think these thoughts, for to-day, at least, of all days in the year, 
we are not partizans, — no matter how we may be divided by 
faction at other times, on this anniversary of the Declaration and 
of Gettysburg and of Vicksburg we can all be Republicans, — we 
can all be Federalists, — we can all be Democrats. 

And, indeed, I would here in closing fain address a few words 
to such of you, if any such are here, who like myself may have 
been soldiers during the war of the rebellion. We should never 
more be partizans. We have been a part of great events in the 
service of the common country, we have worn her uniform, we 
have received her pay, and devoted ourselves, to the death if 
need be, in her service. When we were blackened by the smoke 
of Antietam, we did not ask or care whether those who stood 
shoulder to shoulder beside us, — whether he who led us, — 
whether those who sustained us, were Democrats or Republicans, 
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conservatives or radicals ; we asked only that they might prove 
as true as was the steel we grasped, and as brave as we ourselves 
would fain have been. When we stood like a wall of stone 
vomiting fire from the heights of Gettysburg, — nailed to our 
position through three long days of mortal Hell, — did we ask 
each other whether that brave officer who fell while gallantly 
leading the counter-charge, — whether that cool gunner steadily 
serving his piece before us midst the storm of shot and shell, — 
whether the poor wounded, mangled, gasping comrades, crushed 
and torn, and dying in agony around us, had voted for Lincoln 
or Douglas, for Breckenridge or Bell? We then were full of 
other thoughts. We prized men for what they were worth to 
the common country of us all, and recked not of empty words. 
W^as the man true, was he brave, was he earnest, — was all we 
thought of then, — not, did he vote or think with us, or label 
liimself with our party name. This lesson let us try to remem- 
ler. We cannot give to party all that we once offered to coun- 
try, but our duty is not yet done. We are no longer, what we 
Lave been, the young guard of the Republic; — we have earned 
an exemption from the dangers of the field and camp, and the 
old musket or the crossed sabres hang: harmless over our winter 
fires, never more to be grasped in these hands henceforth devoted 
to more peaceful labors ; but the duties of the citizen, and of the 
citizen who has received his baptism in fire, are still incumbent 
upon us. Though young in years, we should remember that 
henceforth and as long as we live in the land we are the ancients, 
— the veterans of the Republic. As such, it is for us to protect 
in peace what we preserved in war, — it is for us to look at 
all things with a view to the common country and not to the 
exigencies of party politics, — it is for us ever to bear in mind the 
higher allegiance we have sworn, and to remember that he who 
has once been a soldier of the mother-land degrades himself 
forever when he becomes the slave of a faction. Then at last, if 
through life we ever bear these lessons freshly in mind, will it be 
well for us, — will it be well for our country, — will it be well for 
those whose names we bear, that our bones also do not moulder 
with those of our brave comrades beneath the sods of Gettysburg, 
or that our graves do not look down on the swift flowing Missis- 
sippi from the historic heights of Vicksburg. 
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APPENDIX. 



Thb Ninety- third Anniversary of the Declaration of American 
Independence was celebrated in Quincy on Monday, July 5, 1869, in 
a fitting and appropriate manner. 

There had been no public observance of the National Holiday in 
this town for many years previously, and the project of having a cele- 
bration this year was started early in the spring among the young men 
of the place, and met with a ready and earnest response from the 
citizens generally. 

THE CELEBRATION. 

A Committee was organized, to raise funds and to make such 
a%*rangements as they should deem expedient ; and for the carrying 
out of the different details of the Celebration, this Committee was 
divided into sub-committees, composed of the following persons : 

Salutes, ^c.—-C, H. Curtis. 

Procession — W. II. H. Rideodt, W. M. French, R. H. Dexter, E. 
Whicher, Levi Stearns, George Randall, J. Parker Hayward. 

Exercises in Church — H. Lunt, W. O. Rowland, Geo. L. Gill, 
C. S. French, James Elcock, G. H. Field. 

Music — H. Lunt, G. H. Field, Stephen Penniman. 

Mntertainments in Hall—Q, H. Curtis, H. Gray, C. P. Tirrell, 
Levi Stearns, F. Hardwick, D. J. Burrill. 

Fireworks — C. P. Tirrell, H. Lunt, E. Whicher, W. H. H. 
Rideout, Geo. M. Washburn. 

Police Arrangements — W. H. H. Rideout, E. Whicher, C. H. 
Curtis, E. W. Underwood. 
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The night previous to the Celebration was unusually free from noise 
or disturbance, to the surprise and gratification of all who are accus- 
tomed to look forward with dread to the " night before the Fourth " 
as a season of broken rest and untold horrors. At sunrise, however, 
the festivities of the day began in earnest, with the joyous pealing of 
bells mingled with the roar of cannon. 

SALUTES. 

National salutes were fired, and the bells of the churches were rung 
for half an hour, at sunrise, noon and sunset. 

THE PROCESSION. 

At 7 o'clock, A. M., a Procession was formed near the First Con- 
gregational Church, on Hancock Street, and moved through several of 
the principal streets in the following order : 

Chief Marshal. 
William H. H. Rideout. 

Aids, 
Geo. M. Washburn, Geo. W. Morton, Noah Curtis, W. D. Spei-»«an. 

QuiNCY Brass Band. 

Division /. 
William H. Follett, Marshal, 

McClellan Guards, Capt. William Boyd. 

Carriages containing the Orator, Chaplain, Reader of the Declaration, and 
the Selectmen, School Committee and other Town Officers. 

Division II, 

Chief Engineer Washington M. French, Marshal, 

Quincy Fire Department. The several companies in uniform, and with 
their engines beautifully decorated with evergreen, flowers, &c. 

Division III, 

Levi Stearns, Marshal, 

Representatives of various branches of business and mechanical trades, in 

vehicles, carrying specimens of their goods and workmanship. 

Persons representing the Stone-cutting, Boot-making, 

Currying and Printing business were busily 

engaged at work. 
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Division IV, 
George Randall, Marshal, 

Inmates of the Sailors' Snug Harbor, and Pupils of several of the Grammar 

Schools, in carriages decorated with flags, ^c. 

Division V, 
Edward Whicher alias Carriqureiman Lalnadejug, Marshal, 

Antiques and Horribles, headed by a Tin Pot Band, A. Coffin, leader, and 
attired in various fantastic costumes, which excited 

much amusement. 



The Great Fiddle (that was not played at the Coliseum) was carried on a 

large wagon, and under the manipulation of Mr. Lewis 

N'ewcomb gave forth sounds that would 

have struck anguish to 

the breast of 

Ole Bull. 

Kext came the ** Remnants of the Jubilee" — very well conceived and 

carried Dut bv Messrs. Pattee and Newcombs, 

A Velocipede and Donkey Cart created a great deal of fun ; while the 

Battery commanded by Capt. Packard, and the Steam Fire 

Engine, representing the Quincy Fire Department 

in 1630, commanded by Capt. Delno, 

provoked much curiosity 

and mirth. 

A squad of Indians, with Mr. D. F. French as Chief, did escort duty to a 
Delegation of about forty Antiques from Charlestown, who 
brought with them the venerable ** Sword of Bunker 
Hill," which was presented with due cere- 
mony to the Marshal of the Divi- 
sion at the conclusion 
of the march. 

During the passage of the procession the streets were crowded 
with citizens and strangers, who were evidently much pleased with 
the display. 

DECORATIONS. 

The " Tiger" Engine House and the residences of ColonerPackard, 
Dr. W. S. Pattee, Miss E. C. Adams, Mrs. Cass, Mr. W, M. French 
and Mr. G. Bowditch were quite elaborately decorated, while from 
many other places on the route of the procession, the national colors 
were displayed. 
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After a march of about two hours and a half, the column returned 
to the church, where the several* divisions were reviewed bj the Chief- 
Marshal and dismissed. 

EXERCISES IN THE CHURCH. 

The exercises in the church began at half-past ten o'clock, and 
were as follows : 

1. — Voluntary on the Organ. 

2. — Chorus, ** Star Spangled Banner." 

3. — Prayer, by the Rev. J. D. Wells. 

4. — Reading of the Declaration of Independence, by Henry Lunt. 

5. — Keller's American Hymn. 

6.— ^Address, by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 

7. — National Anthem, ** America." 

The choruses were sung by a choir of about fifty persons, and were 
finely rendered. 

A profusion of rare flowers, arranged by the ladies, adorned the 
pulpit and platform, and presented a beautiful appearance. 

ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Entertainments, consisting of performances in Natural Magic, 
Ventriloquism, &c., &c., were given at the Town Hall at lOJ o'clock, 
A. M., and at 3 o'clock, P. M., and were enjoyed by large numbers 
of the children of the public schools, for whose benefit they were 
arranged. ' 

FIREWORKS. 

In the evening there was a magnificent and entirely successful 
display of Fireworks, furnished by Benjamin M. Wedger, Pyrotech- 
nist, of West Roxbury. They were sent off* from " the Plain," near 
the Quincy Adams Railroad Station, and were witnessed by a dense 
crowd of people, variously estimated at from six to twelve thousand. 
The Quincy Brass Band entertained the spectators with an excellent 
selection of popular and patriotic music, from sunset until the close of 
the display. 

By ten o'clock, P. M., the last rocket had been fired, the vast 
multitude had melted away in a quiet and orderly manner, and the 
Celebration was over. 
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